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THE RURAL PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 

Professor Paul H. Saunders, of the University of Mississippi, 
in an address last year before the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, on "The Outlook of 
the Public High School in the South" 1 spoke of the valuable 
assistance of the colleges, universities, and teachers' associations 
in separating the high-school work from that of the higher insti- 
tutions, in outlining and in having adopted a uniform course of 
study, in giving some supervision to the work, and in stimulating 
them to do all the work necessary for entrance into the fresh- 
man class. The high schools in the different southern states to 
which he refers are located principally in the cities and larger 
towns. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the public high 
school in the rural communities, and what provisions have been 
made by the southern states for their establishment. 

When we speak of the city high schools, we may refer to them 
as a system of schools, each with competent supervision furnish- 
ing a well-graded course of study ; but when we speak of the 
rural high schools in the South, where 80 per cent, of the people 
live, we must refer to them as a series of schools, each stretching 
its course of study in order to make the instruction cover that 
period of time and limited space — the four years between the 
common school and the college; and it is customary to style 
whatsoever instruction is given within this period of four years as 
high-school work. In every state in the South there are many 
rural public high schools, but in a large number of these there is 
no direction of the forces that are trying to furnish a course of 
instruction covering this period of four years; in a large number 
it is left to the whims of the parent, the prejudices of the com- 
mitteemen, and the imagination of inexperienced teachers. Away 
back in some remote rural district we find communities that are 
wide-awake to the necessity of better education ; they have voted 
an extra tax on themselves — and this is the most pitiable phase 

'See School Review, February, 1903. 
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of the whole question — trying to solve the problem in their 
simple, honest way, with absolutely nothing to guide them but 
the example of some former teacher, or the college-entrance 
requirements as outlined in the various catalogues. This is not 
the case in all the southern states, but it is the condition that 
reigns with supreme modesty and general contentedness in a 
large number. It requires, on an average, about sixteen years to 
complete the school and college course. The first seven years 
are clearly defined ; the last four years are clearly defined ; but 
between the two we find four years of interregnum in which time 
the imagination of the teacher may run riot, inject anything 
under the sun that is not offensive to the patrons, or omit what- 
ever his or her lagging spirit finds undesirable. There is no one 
within reach to guide him, no one above him to whom he is 
responsible ; and this in a period that is to train the rising gen- 
eration for intelligent citizenship. A failure here means a 
relapse into blissful ignorance and humble contentedness, con- 
vincing the majority that so much education is a useless luxury, 
and that success depends after all upon whether a boy has any 
"stuff" in him or not. 

When the public-school term is only four or five months in 
the year, high-school work is out of the question ; for it requires 
about six or seven years to complete the common-school 
branches, when the length of the term is eight or nine months. 
Divide the length of the term by two, and we must double the 
number of years, even admitting that the students will begin this 
session where they stopped last session. When the student 
enters at six, it will require about fourteen years to complete the 
common-school course, and by that time he will have passed out 
of school. Thus, in discussing the rural high school in the 
South, we are discussing a situation years before thousands of 
districts in this and other southern states are within even speak- 
ing distance. The average length in Missouri and Maryland is 
nearly seven and one-half months; in Texas and Mississippi, 
five and one-half months; in Virginia and Louisiana, six months; 
in Georgia, a fraction over five and one-half months ; in Ten- 
nessee five months. The average length for all the other five 
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southern states falls under five months, making the total aver- 
age for all southern states four and nine-tenths months (accord- 
ing to the reports of 190 1-2). 

These figures tell only a part of the story. In many districts 
the school term is under even three months, while in others it is 
ten months. This is true in every southern state. Then, what 
high-school instruction is given is found in isolated districts or 
in a few wealthy counties. Each high school is practically a law 
unto itself, and the supreme authority in nearly all the southern 
states cannot put his fingers upon a single public high school and 
define the course of instruction. In a large measure, the work is 
launched forth with only a vague purpose, unmindful of the 
fuller life that should be the result of this four years' training; 
and I believe the success of the present educational movement 
will depend eventually upon the success of the high school ; for 
it must shape the life of the student into a well-directed channel, 
or fail in its purpose. Then it means the evolution of the high 
school from the elementary school, which will require more time 
and more money. Several states have outlined a course of study, 
the same course to fit a three-month school and nine-month 
school. The same course supposes an equal work from a three- 
month term and a nine-month term ; and to send such a course 
out without sending someone to adapt it to the length of term 
and local conditions is like sending a cargo of provisions to a 
starving people without a responsible person in charge. It may 
reach its destination and it may not. 

A circular letter was addressed to the superintendents of the 
different southern states, asking for this information: 

1. How many rural public schools in your state teach the high-school 
branches ? 

The answer to this question gives the best insight into the 
actual status of the high school, or as to what is known in regard* 
to the high-school instruction given in the rural public schools. 
One state gives twenty-five as the whole number; another gives 
fifty; another says it is impossible to tell — in some counties pos- 
sibly 10 per cent, of the schools give some instruction in the 
high-school branches, while in other counties there is not even 
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the semblance of a high-school ; another answered that many of 
the schools teach one or two branches, but it is impossible to tell 
to what extent, and what branches. This, then, is the situation: 
In a whole commonwealth there are twenty-five schools out of 
about five thousand schools that furnish instruction in the high- 
school branches ; or in a whole commonwealth it is not known to 
what extent high-school instruction is given, even if it is given 
at all. 

2. Do you favor one course of study for the city high school, and another 
for the rural high school ? 

The answers to this question were almost unanimous in favor 
of one general course for all, but some advocated two courses. 

3. Is the public school ever taught in connection with the private high 
school ? If so, is the high-school instruction given free while the public school 
is in session ? 

In some of the states the public and private schools have no 
connection ; in some they are taught together, but the instruction 
in the high-school department is open only to those who can pay 
the tuition ; while in others the two are taught together, and 
during the public term instruction in each department is free to 
all the children in the district. 

The other questions asked were concerning state aid and state 
supervision. 

The whole energy in the South has been directed toward 
raising the common schools to the high schools. County super- 
vision goes so far and no farther ; the course of study reaches so 
high and no higher, with the exceptions that I shall mention 
later ; and when we take into consideration that the average length 
of school term for all the southern states is four and nine-tenths 
months, we can see at a glance that when the average child 
reaches the high-school department, he has reached his majority ; 
hence he is beyond the public school. 

One idea, though, that has grown rapidly in the South within 
the past few years is the duty of the community to provide for 
the moral and intellectual development of all the children in 
the community; or, in other words, local taxation, because the 
public-school fund in three-fourths of the southern states is 
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insufficient to provide for even a well-classified system of common 
schools. Then the hope of the rural high school (except in 
wealthy counties) is in local taxation or state aid, and in many 
districts it will require both. 

The number of local-tax districts in the southern states is as 
follows: Texas, 232 (cities and rural); Missouri, 600; Florida, 
500; Alabama, none — constitution amended so they can adopt 
local tax of thirty cents on one hundred dollars' valuation; 
Mississippi, 90 towns and 24 counties ; Virginia, every school 
district — one-half of school fund is raised by local taxation; 
West Virginia, a few; Arkansas, all; South Carolina, 235; 
Maryland, none (public-school fund sufficient); Georgia, 91; 
North Carolina, 174; Louisiana, several. 

This is an excellent basis upon which to build up a system of 
high schools, for the foundation will be eternal if the work 
touches the vital interest of the community. But this is not 
always the case, and through whatsoever avenue we lead up to 
this subject, we come face to face with this fact that after we 
pass the common school information on the subject is most 
meager, knowledge is vague and uncertain, and the approach to 
a solution is made with fear and trembling. Hence the com- 
munities are left to solve the problem alone, each in its own way 
with little help to guide them. 

But some of the southern states are giving close attention to 
the rural high school. The state superintendent of Mississippi 
writes : " I shall ask for some important legislation along the 
line of rural high schools, when our legislature meets next Janu- 
ary." This idea has reached its highest development in Florida, 
and the high-school law recently enacted in that state will com- 
pare favorably with any in America. It provides for a uniform 
system of schools embracing twelve years ; the last four to be 
called the high school. I quote from the law: 

A high school which shall maintain only the first two or junior grades, pre- 
scribed in the official course of study for high schools, shall receive $360 
per annum for three years ; and any high school maintaining all four, junior 
and senior high-school grades, as prescribed by the state course of study for 
high schools, shall receive $600 per annum for three years. 
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Sec. 1 1 has the following provision for the rural schools : 
Any public school which shall be maintained not less than three miles 
distant from any town or city of more than five hundred inhabitants, which 
shall be supported by public-school funds and controlled by county board of 
public instruction, which shall provide all instruction of a character prescribed 
by law for primary, intermediate, and grammar grades during not less than 
eight months of each year, and which shall be conducted by two or more 
qualified teachers in a suitable building and which shall have necessary furni- 
ture and equipment, shall receive from the state treasury $200 per annum for 
four years. 

Another section provides that 

A committee of not less than six nor more than ten — one-third to be 
principals or presidents of state institutions, and one-third principals of high 
or graded schools — together with the state superintendent shall prepare a 
standard course of study for high-school grades. Said course shall prescribe 
minimum requirements only. 

The original bill, as it was introduced, contained a clause 
providing for a high-school inspector, but somewhere during- its 
slow journey from the committee rooms to the enrolling clerk, 
this clause, unable to keep up with the procession, went the way 
of all things mortal. 

On July 28 the committee appointed to prepare a course of 
study met at the state capital and outlined an "Advisory Course 
of Study for Rural Graded Schools." This has been published 
in a neat pamphlet of fifty pages and contains, besides, "The 
Regulations of the State Board of Education Regarding High 
Schools and Rural Graded Schools Receiving Aid Under Provi- 
sions of This Law." Aid will not be granted any school until 
the county board of education shall have appropriated for such 
school an amount which will, with the state aid applied for, 
maintain the school for eight months or more. In the course of 
study special attention is directed to the study of agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic science. This law was enacted 
this past spring, and of course it is too early to ask for reports ; 
but it is the strongest legislation yet enacted in the South, and 
it is safe to say, in the language of the state superintendent of 
Wisconsin, in which state a similar law was enacted over ten 
years ago: "The practical results of such a system is its best 
vindication." 
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In Maryland and Missouri, where the length of the school 
term averages nearly seven and one-half months, we find some 
attention paid to the high school. Both have laws relative to 
the same. In Maryland, whenever any election district shall 
present a building to the board of county school commissioners, 
it shall be their duty to accept the same and provide for the 
maintenance of a high school out of the general fund. But here 
is the strongest feature of the law : 

Each high school shall be visited and examined annually by the principal 
of the state normal, or a professor thereof ; such high school shall be also 
visited at least once in each school term by the county examiner, who shall 
report quarterly to the board of county school commissioners the result of 
his observation. 

The high-school law in Missouri is as follows: 

If one district will provide buildings, etc., and three or more other dis- 
tricts will unite with this one to establish a central high school, the directors 
of the several school districts may set apart 20 per cent, of the school fund 
for the support of the high school, and the length of school term shall not 
exceed the average length of the term in the several districts. 

This law was enacted eight years ago, and only one high 
school has been established under its provisions. The state 
superintendent favors instead the consolidation of three or more 
districts into one for all school purposes. 

The joint high school is the law in Texas. Here the state 
superintendent says it should work well, and especially in thinly- 
settled districts; "and it is a significant explanation," he says, 
"to point out why it is that concentration of the older pupils has 
not been regularly practiced under such favorable conditions." 
The chief reason given is a lack of organization, which doubtless 
is the result of a lack of competent supervision. 

In Tennessee and Arkansas the law varies still more. Here 
the county court shall have power to provide for establishing and 
maintaining one or more county high schools. In Tennessee 
the court shall have power to levy fifteen cents, and to make 
appropriation out of the county fund not otherwise appropriated. 
This to be a special fund known as the "high-school fund." The 
school shall be under the management and control of the county 
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board of education, which may prescribe a course of study 
"necessary to prepare pupils for college or for business." 

In Arkansas the county court has the power, and it is also 
obligatory, to provide high schools, where instruction shall be 
given in such studies as may not be provided for in the primary 
grades. 

We have considered three kinds of high schools : the district, 
the consolidated district, and the county; Our territory broadens. 
In Alabama we have the agricultural high school in each of the 
nine congressional districts. For the support of these, which 
were established in 1896, the legislature appropriated $2,500 a 
year to each school, which is supplemented by local funds. 
These schools have been a combination of elementary and high 
school, in which a general education has been given, with a 
limited amount of instruction in agriculture. Farms are con- 
nected with the school, on which, in some cases, simple field 
experiments have been conducted. Over two thousand boys and 
girls attend these schools annually. There is a similar law in 
Louisiana. The state superintendent reports two schools estab- 
lished and maintained with much success. In addition to the 
agricultural school, a law was enacted in 1894 in Louisiana giving 
the parish school board authority to establish central or high 
schools, when necessary. 

There is still another class of high schools semi-public in 
their nature. These are known as the "chartered high schools," 
and are found in Mississippi and Georgia. In the former state 
the chartered high school is under the control of an association 
which becomes responsible for its support. In some a tuition 
fee is charged, while in others the association raises the necessary 
funds and the school is free. The state superintendent says : 
"I have organized a large number of these schools, but they are 
not satisfactory. The best is a school supported by local taxa- 
tion." 

These are the southern states that have made some legal 
provision for high schools ; yet the law has not carried enough 
life with it. Something is lacking yet. South Carolina has no 
high-school law, yet there are 75 cities and towns and 160 rural 
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districts that supplement the school fund by local taxation, and 
these, it is to be presumed, all furnish some instruction in the 
high-school branches. The state superintendent says, however, 
" there is not even the beginning of a high school in some 
counties, and we have reached a time when counties have 
developed a sentiment in favor of providing high-school educa- 
tion." He recommends that the county board of education be 
authorized to set apart 10 per cent, of the county fund to use in 
its discretion — to go to the establishment of high schools in 
some counties, to go to the teachers' fund in others. In Virginia 
every school district, town or city, receives some local aid by 
taxation. About one-half the school fund is raised in this 
manner, and it is left with the district, town, or county to arrange 
for high-school instruction. 

In North Carolina we find no law pertaining to general high- 
school work. There are 174 local-tax districts in this state, and 
over 125 are in the rural districts or small towns of less than 500 
inhabitants ; and all these are trying to prepare students for 
college. In addition to these, the following counties maintain 
their schools for six months or more: in Durham county the 
average length is eight months ; in New Hanover, about seven 
months ; in Edgecombe, about seven months ; in Halifax, about 
six months; and in Buncombe county, six months. Probably 
the best system of schools in North Carolina is in Durham 
county, where the term is eight months ; and the success of these 
schools is the best evidence that the high school is the evolution 
of a good system of common schools. Superintendent C. W. 
Massey, in writing of the growth of the high school in Durham 
county, says : 

I wish to say that several years ago we discovered the necessity for high- 
school work, and at once began to urge upon the school committee the neces- 
sity of employing teachers competent to do this work. At the same time, we 
commenced urging upon the people the benefits to be derived from a more 
thorough teaching of the public-school course, and a reasonable extension of 
that course of study. We realized that it would require time to prepare the 
people and the pupils for high-school work. The first year we had only about 
a half-dozen in the county taking high-school studies. We now have over 
two hundred such pupils, and the number increases each year. Instead of 
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having high-school work done in all the schools, we hope to establish about 
eight such schools, located at central points in the county. Five of these 
have already been located. It will require time and much hard work to 
accomplish what we have set out to do, but, with an average school term of 
eight months a year and a faithful corps of well-trained teachers, we fail to 
see why such a system of schools should fail. 

Thus we see, wherever the common-school term is reasonably 
long, the advancement of the student under good supervision 
makes it necessary to provide more instruction than is contained 
in the common-school course, and where it is provided it grows 
in popularity and becomes a necessity. 

There is another class of public high schools in North Carolina, 
somewhat similar to the chartered high school in Mississippi ; 
and these have been greatly increased within the last two years, 
owing to a decision of State Superintendent Joyner that all 
private high schools taught in connection with the public school, 
or rather using the public money, shall give free tuition in every 
department to all the children in the district so long as the pub- 
lic money lasts. Many such schools have been converted into 
public schools supported by voluntary subscription for eight or 
nine months free to all the children in the district. 

Nearly every southern state has a few institutions classed as. 
high schools that are supported by state aid or by large endow- 
ments. They may be agricultural schools or secondary normal 
schools, yet they are doing high-school work, and receive both 
state and local support. North Carolina has two such institu- 
tions. The Cullowhee High School, in Madison county, receives 
$2,000 annually in order to support a normal department. The 
last legislature established the Appalachian Training School, 
appropriating annually for its support $2,000; "that tuition in 
said institution shall be free to all persons in the state who shall 
sign a pledge to teach in the public schools of North Carolina 
for a term of not less than two years." The possible good that 
could result from these schools can hardly be estimated ; but if 
they had been confined to a few counties, and the state appropria- 
tion had been dependent upon the amount that the counties 
should raise, and all students coming from other counties com- 
pelled to pay their tuition, the institution would have become 
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the property of the counties, and would have confined its work 
to these counties, instead of trying to catalogue students from 
every state in the Union and possibly from the South Sea islands. 
The work of the public high school should be confined to specific 
territory, in order that the entire energy may be expended in 
developing the children within that territory. 

As I comprehend this heterogeneous mass of school, in which 
you can find any type from the well-organized and highly-devel- 
oped to the insignificant pretense which is barely worthy of the 
name of school, there comes before me a picture of another 
heterogeneous mass, drawn by Matthew Arnold, who served as 
the inspector of schools in England for thirty-five years. By 
comparing the system in Manchester with that of London ; by 
holding up to public gaze the filthy, crowded condition in places ; 
by pointing to the deadness and ghastly dryness of certain parts 
of the educational system ; by going from school to school and 
in his sweet, simple way pointing out the defects, and leaving in 
every room tangible suggestions, the fruits of observation and 
comparison, as the bee carries pollen from flower to flower, so 
Matthew Arnold carried light and life into every schoolroom, 
and brought order out of chaos. There is a similar work to be 
done in the South. All these isolated forces should be organized 
into one system, and in order to do this there must be direct 
observation, comparison, and supervision. Maryland is the only 
southern state that provides for special supervision, but I ques- 
tion the advisability of delegating this work to any particular 
institution. 

In the discussion of the rural high school there is one other 
feature to consider : What shall be taught ? What shall be the 
scope of its work? Much has been written and much has been 
spoken on this question. It is the history of education that 
whenever there has been any innovation the necessity of the times 
demanded it. We know this to be the case in the establishment 
of the first technical or industrial school ; we know this to be the 
case in the establishment of the different normals; and there is 
little doubt now but that the necessity of the times demand that 
the course be enriched or changed ; and it is being enriched. 
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Yet we must remember the fact that the world owes much to 
pure scholarship; that, while pure scholarship does not feed the 
world, neither does industrialism guide the great hidden forces of 
the world ; that one is as powerful as the other. The one is the 
spiritual, the other the material. Whatsoever the course of study 
is, the instruction should be that "in which the subject taught is 
secondary to the manner of teaching; in which the task done is 
subsidiary to the effect of doing it." And the question is ever 
recurring, it will not down : What shall be taught to the children 
of the rural districts within this period of four years ? Dr. 
William T. Harris is wedded to the belief that the study of Latin 
and Greek should not be diminished. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, says that the attention given to these subjects, 
"in view of the growing claims and growing neglect of modern 
subjects, is calamitous to the point of pathos." Dr. Harris finds in 
the increased attention paid to the ancient languages — an increase 
from 34 per cent, in 1890 to 50 per cent, in 1900 — cause for some 
rejoicing ; while Dr. Hall looks upon much of it as "educational 
waste and devastation." Yet, while we have this discussion as 
to what are the most important branches, and while the difference 
has gone far beyond the point of reconciliation it seems still that 
there is a universal sentiment that the training given in the rural 
high school is very inadequate to the needs of the community. 
Systematic education can fashion men into almost any shape ; 
and the different communities trust this, believe this, with a 
simple yet sublime faith ; yet there is not a state in the union, so 
far as I am able to learn, that has a systematic course of study 
which you can point to and say "that system is adequate to the 
needs of the rural districts." Even the state of Massachusetts 
says through her secretary : "Our system of schools is excellent, 
but the course of study is open to attack." The course of study 
should be sufficiently broad and sufficiently enriched so that 
when a student leaves the high school, which is justly called the 
people's college, for a higher institution, the development of 
his latent possibilities should have taken that inclination that 
points to his future career. We find students blundering along 
through a classical course who ought to be in a technical or 
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agricultural school, and vice versa. These misfits would not 
occur so often if the training had been sufficiently broad. 

In every section of the country we find states making experi- 
ments, notably Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. Nearly every southern state is making an effort 
to have agriculture taught in the public schools, but the secretary 
of agriculture believes this subject should be taught, not in the 
common or elementary schools, but in the high schools. 

The most satisfactory work yet undertaken on this continent 
in the direction of systematizing the various endeavors aiming at 
any improvement of the efficiency of public instruction in rural 
districts on a large scale, is in Canada. 1 In addition to the 
consolidation of small schools and the transportation of pupils 
to central institutions, there has been laid out a plan for sup- 
plying practical courses in scientific agriculture to communities 
that may be benefited by them. Two or three acres of land 
are to be provided for the purpose, adjacent to the most 
important school in seven districts in each county. A garden 
center is also to be formed. The county council will then 
engage graduates of the agricultural college to serve as traveling 
instructors. Upon the day appointed for the visit of the 
instructor, the boys from the seven schools in the districts 
will meet at the central school to be taught the elements of for- 
estry, horticulture, entomology and its relation to agriculture and 
horticulture and the physics and chemistry of the soil. The 
instruction will be solidly practical. Each pupil will come in 
close contact with the actual work. The plan is to have the 
instructors visit one district a day, and thus cover each county 
in a week. The different schools will be permitted to exhibit 
the results of their work at the county fairs, and prizes will be 
donated to the schools making the best showing. For the bene- 
fit of the girls, a course in household economics has been 
arranged, in every way as practical as the agricultural instruc- 
tion; and there will be a similar combination of schools with one 
common training center. 

The purpose of this paper was to give the status of the high 

* This is taken from the July number of the Forum. 
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school of the South. While there are many ways of establishing 
such schools, still almost their only difference is that of quantity, 
and after viewing the situation we come back to our starting- 
point : What can be done to organize this period of four years 
and put more life into it? What can be done to enrich the 
course of instruction so that it will meet the needs of the rural 
districts ? 

Eugene C. Brooks. 
Raleigh, N. C. 



